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pure and transparent as the ether, will nevertheless be found to con- 
tain a feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction when we stop to 
analyze it. Nor is that feeling merely a part of the motive. Together 
with all its complexes and various shadings it is the very essence of 
the motive, — just as the perception of the word, the spelling of it, 
the touching of the right key — each and all of them constitute the 
essence of the typewriting process. In short, exactly as unconscious 
ideational cerebration is at the basis of physiological skill, so is un- 
conscious affective cerebration at the basis of moral attitudes and 
judgments. Or to state the matter more briefly, our feelings, no less 
than our sense perceptions, become syncopated and condensed, and 
are thus developed into abstract ideals of morality. But our moral 
instruction commences almost as soon as we are born, and it can not 
be subjected to laboratory experiment ; hence the Vrsprung and Ziel 
of ethical conduct can not be determined as accurately as of non- 
moral activities. Hence, too, the apparent a priori character of ethical 
categories. 

Gustave A. Peingold. 
Haevaed University. 



PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 

THE belief that social progress is possible is widely current to-day. 
This is not merely an ill-defined, popular faith, but apparently 
a carefully formed opinion of serious thinkers in social philosophy. 
Sufficient evidence of this fact is available in the stimulating paper 
of Professor J. H. Robinson 1 published recently. It is generally con- 
ceded that the belief in the possibility of progress is a distinctly 
modern attitude of mind ; one of the few marks that distinguish our 
own age from that of antiquity. This very fact, it seems to me, con- 
stitutes an interesting problem in social philosophy. What explana- 
tion can be made of a difference in attitudes so striking ? It is, I be- 
lieve, worth while briefly to examine these attitudes in relation to the 
fundamental conceptions current at the time. If such an inquiry 
does not uphold any particular thesis, it should reveal how social 
attitudes are related, whether intimately or not, to the dominant 
metaphysical conceptions of an era, and thereby throw some light 
upon the foundation of our own social beliefs. By way of beginning 
we may be excused for passing in review, as briefly as possible and in 
somewhat broad strokes, the social attitudes of man, past and present. 

In remote times, at least as far back into the past as imperfect 
historical records, cultural traditions, and the infant science of 

i TMs Journal, Vol. VIII., page 253. 
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anthropology enable us to find our way, we are met with an over- 
whelming sense of man 's helplessness. Human beings can do nothing 
of themselves. The gods, the fates, or some superhuman power stands 
back of all things directing their motions. Other factors count for 
nothing. This helplessness is especially marked in man, unless per- 
chance he be so fortunate as to have gained the assistance of some one 
of these powers. This he was enabled to do by threats, prayer, or 
magic incantation ; there were varied means. The great religions that 
have come down to us out of the past all bear clearly the impress of 
this sense of man's powerlessness before the forces of nature. It 
matters not where we turn, we always find abundant evidence to 
support this opinion. The traditions of all peoples tell the same 
story. Ancient literature likewise bears witness to this. Whether we 
read Homer's description of the battles before the walls of Troy, in 
which the real combatants were gods, not men, or the story of the 
masterly exploits of Beowulf, who was so powerful only because 
Wyrd was on his side, the conclusion is ever the same. Whatever man 
accomplished was really the work of some higher power. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of grace bears the earmarks of its origin. It is the 
vestige of a more or less instinctive belief probably once universal. 

This view grew into another one. It is strikingly different in 
clearness ; for it is the product of many years of reflection. But the 
fundamental conception central in the old instinctive view is still 
retained in the new, man's helplessness. It has found different ex- 
pressions and, while by no means the dominant view, it is variously 
adhered to even to-day. A central and fundamental conception is 
that of eternalism. It matters little whether we turn to India or 
Greece, this conception is always present. The universe is conceived 
of as in some manner permanent. The doctrine is known to us in its 
Greek form. It held a privileged place in Greek thought and is the 
dominant note in the Greek tradition that enslaved the mind of 
Europe. Sometimes it took the form of a denial of motion, as in the 
case of the Eleatics, but just as frequently the permanence found 
expression more nearly in keeping with our ordinary experience. 
There was change, to be sure, but even the change was nothing but 
an eternal round. There was motion, but this was of circles, a perfec- 
tion of some kind. Even in the philosophy of the flux, impermanence 
is but another and far more adequate conception of permanence. The 
law of the change is changeless. In Greek science the geometry of 
Euclid is the splendid expression of this way of looking at the uni- 
verse. Thus we have a world of perfect geometrical conceptions that 
do not exist in our world of perception, but they point to the perfect, 
the complete, the permanent world that lies beyond our experience. 
This is the true world of Plato and succeeding theologians. It is only 
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in the most recent years that mathematicians have passed out of the 
limited view-point of Euclid. 

How deep seated the permanence conception is in ancient culture 
is evidenced in the Stoic and Epicurean "ways of life." These two 
doctrines of life, whose roots extended far back into the past, were 
consciously based upon different metaphysical systems, but both alike 
constitute excellent expressions of the Greek conception of perma- 
nence. The good of life, says Epicurus, is pleasure. This can be 
attained by living simply and prudently. One must not undertake 
to multiply, but rather to decrease his wants. Take the universe and 
the social order as you find them ; they are what they are. Cull from 
life the few moments of joy that chance allots you and be content 
with this. Against this doctrine is pitted Stoicism. But it must be 
observed that the central thought in each is the same — self-control. 
Both alike urge upon man the necessity of bringing himself under 
some law of self-restraint, some way of life. It is foreign to their 
way of thinking that man should try to order natural resources or 
shape social changes to suit the needs of man. While the Stoa 
thought of the universe as in some fundamental sense beneficent and 
Epicurus regarded it as indifferent, both alike looked upon it as 
unalterable for man. Any change that took place must lie within 
the narrow confines of the individual himself. There was no belief 
in progress such as exists to-day. It can hardly be denied that such 
an attitude towards the world and the social order arises quite 
naturally out of the Greek doctrine of permanence. 

Christianity springs, philosophically speaking, out of Greek sci- 
ence. Here we have the ancient instinctive view of the world but- 
tressed by the science and philosophy of Greece. But there is a reces- 
sion from the ethical position just given. It is not merely nature and 
the social order that lie beyond the control of man, but human nature 
as well. The unalterable character of each receives strong emphasis. 
The permanent imperfection of human nature is set over against the 
permanent perfection of the divine. The contrast is glaring. Not 
only is all thought of controlling natural forces lost sight of, if indeed 
ever thought of, but all power on the part of the individual to order 
his own conduct is positively denied. Only through God 's grace can 
man gain salvation. To believe in man's own personal capability was 
to boast in the face of a jealous God. The belief in the baseness and 
imperfection of man seemed to increase the glory of divine perfection. 
Christian Platonism says that all men sinned in Adam and continue 
sinners. All men are saved through grace by believing. But even 
this act of belief is no achievement on the part of man ; it is rather 
the result of God's action upon the heart of the elect, those chosen 
of God from the beginning. 
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Such is the ancient attitude. Rising as an instinctive response of 
man to nature, it found support in human reflection the world over. 
It dominated Greek science and philosophy in the day of their glory 
and has passed down through the middle ages on to our own day. 
While still familiar to us all, it is no longer the dominating concep- 
tion. Thanks to an original predisposition of man to manipulate 
things, and to the accidental successes due it, a new foundation for 
science eventually arose. Since then the ancient view of the world 
has gradually lost its control over the minds of men. This change 
naturally did not take place suddenly — indeed, it is still in progress — 
but for purposes of convenience we may associate it with the change 
from the old astronomy to our own. Instead of a world made once 
for all with its cycles upon cycles, man found himself in a world 
free in space. There was gradual turning from the permanence 
conception of the world to the conception of a world evolving in space 
and time. This change was supported and no doubt accelerated by 
man's conquest over nature. As this power over natural forces — in 
large part due to accidental successes — has grown and increased, the 
fear of the gods has decayed. Natural phenomena that once awed 
man into submission to the ancient doctrine of his impotence, now 
served a different purpose; control over them witnessed to his own 
power and intelligence. 

The best evidence of man 's change of attitude is f unished by that 
part of human thinking which is by nature most conservative. Re- 
ligion has become enlightened. While she has not in the nature of the 
ease shaken herself free from the accretions of time and tradition, she 
has come to look upon man as the transforming power and God as his 
co-worker. The emphasis has shifted. In olden time man was 
sorely perplexed over his relation to the unknown powers, to his 
God ; to-day man faces really for the first time the question of social 
relationship on its own account. Instead of an overwhelming sense 
of his own powerlessness to do in this world of human interest, we 
are met with an untiring confidence. Instead of a passive willing- 
ness to await the goods that were indefinitely postponed to another 
world, remote in time and space, even though eternal in character, he 
has set to work in the full determination to reap for himself here and 
now, and to reap goods not fabulous and mythical, but those sub- 
stantial goods that condition the worthy life. Even in religious 
circles eschatology has fallen into disuse. 

While such is in a sense the conservative expression, it must not 
be overlooked that the permanence doctrine still persists in many 
disguised forms. Many socialists, for example, believe that progress 
is inevitable. While it is important that individuals play their part, 
it is not absolutely necessary ; for it is of the nature of human society 
to unfold in a given direction. This is the significance of the term 
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evolution to many minds, whether in morals or in cosmology. Such 
a view underlies the social attitude of certain other groups as well as 
of many individuals. What man does is not altogether indifferent, it 
is better to work in harmony with the manifest tendency of things ; 
but at the same time the progressive unfolding is inevitable. It 
underlies an easy-going optimism that is wide-spread. These atti- 
tudes are all alike — the old permanence doctrine in a new dress. 
The world is what it is from all eternity; our temporal sequences 
reduce in the last analysis to some form of unreality. 

But while this is true, happily this is no longer the dominant 
social attitude, as eternalism is no longer the dominant doctrine in 
metaphysics. There is, then, a genuine contrast existing between the 
social attitudes of antiquity and of to-day. While the description in 
such broad strokes as those above is frequently vicious, there seems 
to be little reason to question the characterizations given ; in general 
they are true. What conclusions, then, are to be drawn from such 
a survey ? In strictest sense none. What one believes, what an age, 
or people believe, is most surely not a matter of bare logic. This we 
all know well enough. Logic is much more likely to be used to bolster 
up an ancient, inherited belief than to found a new and reasonable 
one. We could hardly maintain that these beliefs, these social atti- 
tudes, rested in any logical manner upon contemporaneous meta- 
physical conceptions. For this reason we really have no good reason 
for asserting that individual ancients did not believe in progress; 
indeed, it is quite possible that many did. But it must be remembered 
that what we are concerned with here is the characteristic social atti- 
tude, not that of individuals, and our problem is the relation that 
existed between this attitude and the dominant doctrine of the era. 
Even such a hurried survey as the one just given seems to point to 
an intimate relationship. While beliefs are instinctive in character, 
this does not mean that previous experience and reflection play no 
part. The social attitude is the expression of just these. At the 
same time the social attitude may itself become rationalized; or 
again the attitude and its rationalization may coexist as the emo- 
tional and rational expression of a previous growth in knowledge. 
In antiquity, when man 's knowledge was very limited, this ignorance 
with its consequent sense of helplessness found expression in a corre- 
sponding theory of the world, permanence, which in turn condi- 
tioned future social attitudes. In modern times man 's knowledge has 
greatly expanded. This fulness of knowledge with its consequent 
self-confidence has found expression in a new theory, temporalism, 
which in its turn conditions a new social attitude, — the belief in the 
possibility, not the certainty, of progress. 

John Pickett Turner. 

The College of the City of New York. 



